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sculpture of Magadha and Bengal in the 
Pala period. It is not likely that any of 
the pieces are older than the ninth century, 
and certain that none are subsequent to the 
final destruction of the Buddhist monas- 
teries by Muhammadan conquerors in 
1199. 

CAMBODIA 

A Khmer head of Buddha (Fig. 1 2) 
is a recent addition to the Ross Collection. 
As is usually the case in Cambodian art, 
the ethnic type is very pronounced, with 
an effect of realism. A slight divergence | 
from Indian formula will be recognized in 
the smooth, conical projection rising from 
the ushnisha or protuberance on the skull. 
This projection is perhaps the prototype 
of the flame which is constantly repre- 
sented in the same situation in later 
Siamese and Ceylonese Buddha figures. 
The dating of isolated Cambodian sculp- 
tures is very uncertain ; the present example 
may be tentatively assigned to the ninth 
century. 

CEYLON 

The illustration given last in the present article 
(Fig. 1 3) represents a Bodhisattva figure, perhaps 
Maitreya, acquired for the Museum in Ceylon in 
1 92 1 , but unfortunately stolen in transit. It is 
reproduced here, both on account of its great 
intrinsic interest and in the hope that the object 
itself may be ultimately traced. The figure is of 
copper, now much corroded ; it was originally 
covered with thick gold plating, of which only 
traces now remain. The image is said to have 
come from the Kurunegala district ; it can hardly 
be later than the thirteenth century or earlier than 
the tenth. It is related on the one hand to the 
Ceylonese Pattini of the British Museum (Vis- 
vakarma, pi. 48), which is probably later than 
the date (seventh century) hitherto assigned, 
and on the other to the Saint Reading of 
Polonnaruwa ( Visvakarma, pi. 5 1 ), which may 
be regarded, in accord with local tradition, as 
an effigy of Parakrama Bahu the Great (twelfth 
century). In spite of its corroded state, this was 
one of the finest bronzes ever found in Ceylon. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
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North Central India, / Oth century 



Jaina Sculpture 

Recent Acquisition 



Subscriptions to the Museum 

SUBSCRIBERS to the current expenses of the 
Museum are entitled to receive invitations to 
all general receptions and private views held at the 
Museum during the year, with copies of the Annual 
Report and of the bi monthly Bulletin of the 
Museum ; also, upon application to the Secretary 
of the Museum, to a copy of the Handbook of the 
Museum in the current edition. The subscriptions 
currently received vary from ten dollars to one thou- 
sand dollars. Checks should be made payable to the 
Museum of Fine Arts and addressed to the Museum. 



MAHAVIRA, the historical founder of Jainism 
and contemporary of Buddha, is represented 
in Jain art from the Kushan period onwards, as a 
deified saint to whom prayers may be addressed ; 
though strictly speaking, as a Siddha or liberated 
soul in the Isatpragbhara, he has no longer any 
relation with the world. The large sculpture in 
cream-colored sandstone recently presented to the 
Museum by Dr. Denman W. Ross consists of the 
upper half of an image of Mahavira. The head 
and torso of the Jina are preserved intact ; the 
figure as far as visible is nude. The hair is 
dressed high in ascetic fashion, with some locks 
falling on the shoulders. On the breast is the 
characteristic Jaina sign of the srivatsa, a 
lozenge-shaped mark. Above the head is at 
triple chhatra, surmounted by a crouching figure, 
and branches of an Asoka tree, the characteristic 
enlightenment tree of Mahavira; to right and 
left in the clouds appear a pair of Vidyadharas, 
moving toward the centre, with offerings. Behind 
the torso is represented a throne-back, with ram- 
pant lion brackets, the upper horizontal bar ending 
in makara heads. The sculpture is probably 
from Bundelkhand, North Central India, and may 
be assigned to the ninth century. It is very like 
a figure amongst the ruins south of the Adinatha 
temple, Vaibhargiri, Rajgir, a sacred site of the 
Svetambara Jains (M. F. A. photo, No. 555 1 1). 
The height of the part preserved is about two 
feet and three inches. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy. 



